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who range widely in style. Wanda Jackson covered 
“Rip It Up,” the Isley Brothers covered “Rock Around 
the Clock,” as has Tiny Tim. “Skinny Minnie” has 
been covered by bands from Gerry and the Pacemak- 
ers to Louis Prima to the Hillbilly Voodoo Dolls. Imi- 
tation is the highest form of flattery, but in creating a 
cover version of a song it is also an indication of mu- 
sical influence and impact—both of which are abun- 
dant with Bill Haley and His Comets. 

Beyond tribute bands and cover versions, many 
musicians have discussed the influence of Haley and 
His Comets on their music. John Lennon of the Bea- 
tles noted that the first rock and roll music he heard 
was from the Comets and that it made such an im- 
pression on him that he set about imitating it. Paul 
McCartney reportedly felt a tingle up his spine when 
he first saw Bill Haley and His Comets on television. 
Graham Nash still has His Comets ticket stub from the 
show he attended in Manchester in February of 1957. 
Roger Waters of Pink Floyd credits hearing Bill Haley 
as a life-changing musical event. With this, the sound/ 
style/influence of Bill Haley and His Comets contin- 
ues to be heard (history.com 2014). 

David V. Moskowitz 


Selected Discography 

Note: There are several dozen Bill Haley and His Comets 
releases from several countries. 

Rock 'N Roll Stage Show, Decca DL 8345, 1956. 

Rocking the Oldies, Decca DL 8569, 1957. 

Rockin’ Around the World, Decca DL 8692, 1958. 

Bill Haley’s Chicks, Decca DL 8821, 1959. 

Bill Haley and His Comets, Warner Bros. Records W 1378, 
1960. 

Bill Haley’s Jukebox, Warner Bros Records WB 26175, 
1960. 

Just Rock and Roll Music, Sonet 623, 1973. 
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Black Sabbath (1968-Present) 


Black Sabbath is one of the earliest and most influ- 
ential heavy metal bands. Their lyrics are often dark 
themed and their music is often riff based, blues 
driven, and heavy. The original lineup included Ozzy 
Osbourne (born John Osbourne, December 3, 1948; 
vocals), Tony Iommi (born Frank Anthony Iommi, 
February 19, 1948; guitar), Geezer Butler (born 
Terence Butler, July 17, 1949; bass), and Bill Ward 
(born William Ward, May 5, 1948; drums). Their 
second album Paranoid included three of their most 
well-known songs: “Iron Man,” “Paranoid,” and “War 
Pigs.” Commercial success continued but diminished 
by the end of the 1970s. Rainbow front man Ronnie 
James Dio (born Ronald James Padavona, July 10, 
1942, died May 16, 2010; vocals) replaced Ozzy in 
1979. Sabbath recorded two studio albums with Dio, 
but he left the band in 1982, retuming briefly from 
1991 to 1992 to record a third. In the 1980s, while 
Ozzy and Dio had success as solo artists, Black Sab- 
bath was a revolving door of musicians. In fact, 
Iommi is the only member to appear on all Black Sab- 
bath albums. The original lineup reunited in 1997 and 
did several tours, but they did not record a full-length 
album. When Dio returned once again in 2006, Sab- 
bath recorded and toured under the name “Heaven 
and Hell,” in reference to their 1980 release of the 
same name. Dio died in 2010, and Black Sabbath 
announced a reunion of the original lineup in 2011. 
Black Sabbath’s first studio album since 1995 was re- 
leased June 10, 2013. 

Black Sabbath was formed in 1968 in Aston (Bir- 
mingham), England, as the Polka Tulk Blues Band, — 
later renamed Earth. Before forming Polka Tulk, Iommi 


and Ward were in a band called Mythology, and 
Ozzy and Geezer were in a band called Rare Breed. 
Iommi and Ward responded to a posting at a music 
store that read, “OZZY ZIG NEEDS GIG,” and even- 
tually the two pairs of musicians joined forces. Jommi, 
for a brief time in December 1968, joined Jethro Tull, 
but he returned to Earth after only two weeks. Another 
band touring in England was also named Earth, 
which led to confusion among audiences, venues, and 
booking agents. Iommi observed, from lines formed 
at a nearby movie theater, that people pay money to 
be scared, so in 1969, Earth began to write darker, 
frightening lyrics and music. Geezer titled one of their 
songs after Black Sabbath, the 1963 horror film star- 
ring Boris Karloff. In reaction to the Earth booking 
incident and their new lyrical and musical direction, 
they changed the name of the band to Black Sabbath. 

Several musical aspects contribute to Sabbath’s 
heaviness. Iommi plays through heavy distortion and 
with “palm-muting” on the strings. Much to the cha- 
grin of producers and engineers of the 1970s, Geezer 
occasionally used distortion as well. Geezer’s bass 
lines follow the guitar riffs to add weight and heavi- 
ness to them. For additional thickness on certain notes, 
Geezer will play a different note than Iommi, in har- 
mony (e.g., the opening riff on “Under the Sun”), or 
he will bend the string, putting him slightly out of tune 
with Jommi’s chord, thus creating a dissonant, hence 
thick, sound. 

Two significant contributors to their doomy sound 
are their detuned strings and Iommi’s use of “power” 
chords. These began merely as practical solutions for 
Iommi; he wears thimble-like caps on two of his fin- 
gers because of a factory injury in 1965 that cut the 
ends off of them. This incident was especially unfor- 
tunate because it was the fretting hand, not the pick- 
ing one that was injured. By loosening the strings 
slightly, thus lowering the pitch, it became easier for 
Iommi to overcome the handicap. There are many 
Sabbath songs that have tuned-down guitars; lommi 
says it creates a “bigger, heavier sound” with “more 
depth to it” (Iommi 2011). When Iommi and Geezer 
take advantage of these low pitches unavailable on the 
standard-tuned guitar, it sounds especially sinister 
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Black Sabbath was one of the most famous and notorious 
early heavy metal bands. The band (from left to right): Bill 
Ward, Ozzy Osbourne, Tony lommi, and Geezer Butler, 
in 1975, The group’s influence is difficult to overstate as 
the list of bands that note Black Sabbath’s sound as an 
influence is huge and the band has sold over 75 million 
records worldwide. (Photo by Gems/Redferns) 


(e.g., “Children of the Grave”). Partially due to his in- 
jury, Iommi played dyads (two-note chords), eventu- 
ally referred to as “power” chords. He was credited 
by rock musicians as being the “master of the riff” 
who developed and popularized the use of the power 
chord. This became a regular part of his playing style, 
one that also included three- and four-note chords and 
impressive guitar solos, leading the listener to believe 
that this injury was no handicap to Iommi at all. An- 
other important contributor to their heaviness is the 
“hard and aggressive” style of drumming that Ward 
described as “centered on rage” (Cope 2010). 

A cover of the American band Crow’s “Evil 
Woman” was released as Sabbath’s first single, and 
they signed with Vertigo (UK) and with Warner Bros. 
Records (U.S.) in January 1970. “Evil Woman” ap- 
peared on their first album, Black Sabbath (1970), but 
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was replaced by “Wicked World” on the U.S. release. 
Both versions of the album included a cover of “Warn- 
ing” by the Aynsley Dunbar Retaliation (Dunbar 
joined the Mothers of Invention in 1970). The song 
“Black Sabbath” featured dark lyrics, a slow, brood- 
ing tempo, and the interval of a tritone, the “devil’s in- 
terval.” The lyrics in the song “N.I.B.” were told from 
the point of view of Lucifer, and the song “The Wiz- 
ard” had elements of mysticism, 

The music on this album was overtly blues based, 
but it did not follow the typical 12-bar form: the songs 
were presented in a more complex, medley-like for- 
mat with many tempo and key changes. Iommi pro- 
vided heavy guitar riffs, and Geezer’s bass lines drove 
the band. Ward’s drumming style ranged from up- 
tempo jazz on “Wicked World” to the doomy tom- 
tom work on “Black Sabbath.” The introduction to 
“N.LB.,” aptly titled “Bassically,” was a bass solo 
played by Geezer through a wah-wah pedal and even- 
tually with distortion, two effects not normally used 
by bass guitarists. 

Vertigo’s decision to print an inverted crucifix in 
the gatefold of the album cover (this was not in Warner 
Bros. Records’ U.S. release, nor was the inclusion the 
band’s decision) caused the public to assume the band 
were Satanists. Occultists attended Sabbath’s earliest 
concerts, and according to Iommi, the head witch of 
England attended their performances and invited them 
to their meetings (Baker 2002). Although the band 
distanced itself from, and even denied, being associ- 
ated with Satanism, they were continually accused of 
such. According to Geezer, the band’s primary lyri- 
cist, the lyrics were “never advocating Satanism. It 
was warning people against evil” (McIver 2006). 
Ozzy explained, “We never took the black magic stuff 
seriously . . . we just liked how theatrical it was” (Os- 
bourne 2009). This reputation made booking gigs dif- 
ficult for many years. Ward says, “Not many people 
would want us in their clubs. In fact, it was very dif- 
ficult to find anybody that would accept us . .. We got 
banned from many places: Deep South, parts of Texas 
absolutely refused to have us there” (Mortimer 1998). 
There were protests from the Church that led to con- 
cert cancellations in Glens Falls (New York) on Good 


Friday of 1986, San Luis Potosi (Mexico) in 1989, 
and many other cities on other tours. 

Paranoid, their second album, was released in the 
United Kingdom in 1970. The title track, composed in 
less than 30 minutes, became Sabbath’s most popular 
song. The title of the album was originally War Pigs, 
named after the opening track on the album, but, ac- 
cording to Ozzy, was changed by Vertigo because they 
realized the commercial potential of the song “Para- 
noid” and of an album named after it. Some accounts 
claim that it was changed by the record label because 
of the song’s antiwar lyrics to show sensitivity toward 
Vietnam War supporters. “War Pigs” was not a polit- 
ical song originally; it was about a black mass, but 
the lyrics were significantly rewritten for the album. 
Even after the album’s release, Ozzy sometimes in- 
corporated earlier versions of the lyrics in live perfor- 
mances (e.g., the “Paris 1970” concert). The album 
contained the heavy metal classics “Electric Funeral” 
and “Iron Man,” both featuring slow, heavy riffs with 
a contrasting fast section. Not all of Sabbath’s music 
was dark and heavy: “Planet Caravan,” for example, 
was very mellow and featured smooth-processed vo- 
cals, clean guitar, piano, and bongos. 

Sabbath released their third album, Master of Re- 
ality, in 1971. Continuing the antiwar sentiment of 
“War Pigs,” “Children of the Grave” was this album’s 
political song. Paranoid and Master of Reality have 
drug-themed songs: “Hand of Doom” from Paranoid 
was about heroin, and “Sweet Leaf” from Master of 
Reality was about marijuana. Similar to “Planet Cara- 
van,” “Solitude” was the mellow track, a fine example 
of Ozzy’s versatility in vocal style. In contrast to the 
doomy lyrics of “Black Sabbath,” “After Forever” was 
quite Christian, or as Geezer describes it, “pro-God.” 
Master of Reality was the first album on which Iommi 
and Geezer detuned the strings three half-steps. This 
allowed them to bend the strings further and to create 
a lower, darker sound. 

Their fourth album, Vol. 4, was recorded in Los 
Angeles in 1972. It was originally titled after the song 
“Snowblind,” but it was renamed Black Sabbath Vol. 4 
because the record company objected to having a drug 
reference in the title. Around the time of the making of 


Vol. 4, the band members began heavy drug use. The 
riffs that opened “Cornucopia” and “Under the Sun” 
were some of the heaviest Sabbath ever wrote, con- 
tributed to in part by the detuning of the guitar strings. 
The album contained a soft ballad called “Changes” 
and an acoustic instrumental titled “Laguna Sunrise.” 
Sabbath began to experiment with different sounds on 
Vol. 4, such as the orchestra on “Laguna Sunrise” and 
the mellotron on “Changes.” 

Sabbath’s next four albums were more experi- 
mental and included elements of progressive rock. In 
fact, Yes and Gentle Giant toured with them in 1972, 
and Sabbath befriended Frank Zappa in 1974. Sab- 
bath Bloody Sabbath (1973) used an orchestra (on 
“Spiral Architect”), and it was their first album to 

‘use keyboards extensively (including an appearance 
by Yes’s Rick Wakeman). A chamber choir was used 
throughout the textless “Supertzar” from Sabotage 
(1975), which had a marching rhythm in the rarely 
used 9/4 meter. Because Sabbath began to use more 
keyboards and orchestral sounds on their albums, 
keyboardist Jezz Woodruffe (born Gerald Wood- 
ruffe, 1951; keyboard) joined the band for the Sabo- 
tage tour. His synthesizer work on Technical Ecstasy 
(1976), especially on “Backstreet Kids,” was remi- 
niscent of American progressive rock bands such as 
Styx and Kansas. 

Interestingly, some of the opening bands dur- 
ing Black Sabbath’s 1975-1977 tours were non- 
metal bands Boston, Journey, and Kansas. Keyboards 
played a prominent role in Never Say Die! (1978), 
especially Don Airey’s (born Donald Airey, June 21, 
1948; keyboard) performances on “Johnny Blade” 
and the prog-rock/jazz-fusion song “Air Dance.” Key- 
boardist Geoff Nicholls (born February 29, 1948) 
joined the band in 1979 and remained with them as 
a studio and touring musician until 2004. Technical 
Ecstasy and Never Say Die! also flirted with a more 
straightforward American rock sound: “Rock ’n’ Roll 
Doctor” and the Boston-like introduction to “Over to 
You” were but two examples. Despite these experi- 
ments, Sabbath retained their heavy metal style. Two 
riffs from the title track of Sabbath Bloody Sabbath 
are particularly heavy and require detuning of the 
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strings. The main riff to “Symptom of the Universe” 
from Sabotage is considered by many to be one of the 
heaviest riffs ever written; like the song “Black Sab- 
bath,” it featured the interval of the tritone. 

The song “Killing Yourself to Live” from Sabbath 
Bloody Sabbath made reference to their continued al- 
cohol and drug abuse, a problem that plagued the band 
for years. This severely affected their productivity, 
and it worsened to the point where Ozzy was asked to 
leave the band on April 27, 1979. Ozzy had actually 
left the band for a short time in 1977—he was tempo- 
rarily replaced by Dave Walker (of Fleetwood Mac)— 
but he returned within days of the Never Say Die! 
recording sessions. Ozzy was not the only lead singer 
on Technical Ecstasy and Never Say Die!; Ward sang 
“It’s Alright” and “Swinging the Chain,” as Ozzy re- 
fused to sing the latter. In fact, he refused to sing any 
song written with Walker, and he rejected many of the 
lyrics that Geezer had written for the album. Further- 
more, Ozzy was displeased with the band’s musical 
direction. 

In 1979, Ronnie James Dio replaced Ozzy as lead 
vocalist. This began a temporary resurgence in popu- 
larity, exemplified by two successful studio albums: 
Heaven and Hell (1980) and Mob Rules (1981). “Par- 
anoid” was rereleased as a single in September 1980, 
which presumably contributed to the success of those 
albums by regenerating interest in the band. Sharon 
Arden—who would later become, ironically, Ozzy’s 
wife—introduced Dio to Iommi, suggesting they work 
on a separate project. Geezer was Sabbath’s lyricist 
when Ozzy was in the band, but Dio wrote the lyrics 
for these two albums. Similar to his work in Rainbow, 
Dio’s lyrics were sometimes neo-medieval, quite a de- 
parture from Geezer’s lyrical style. Through frequent 
use in live performances, Dio popularized the “metal 
horns,” the devilish hand sign that has since become 
associated with heavy metal music. 

During the 1980 tour for Heaven and Hell, Ward 
left the band. He said, “It was intolerable for me to 
get on a stage without Osbourne, and I drank very, 
very heavily ... My health was worsening with alco- 
holism, and I couldn’t believe in that [lineup of] Sab- 
bath” (Mortimer 1998). He was replaced by American 
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drummer Vinny Appice (born Vincent Appice, Sep- 
tember 3, 1957) for the remainder of the tour, and they 
recorded Mob Rules. The song “The Mob Rules” was 
written for the cult classic animated film Heavy Metal 
(1981). Several concerts from the 1981-1982 tour 
were recorded for their next release, Live Evil (1982). 
According to Dio, “the engineer who was doing [Live 
Evil] was drinking a lot, and he would tell Tony and 
Geezer that Vinny and I were going into the studio 
and turning up the drums and the vocals.” Iommi 
banned Dio from the studio, the “final straw,” so Dio 
left (Mortimer 1998). Dio began a successful solo ca- 
reer, taking Appice with him. They recorded several 
albums, including Holy Diver, The Last in Line, and 
Sacred Heart. 

With Ozzy and Dio gone in 1983, the band re- 
cruited Ian Gillan (born August 19, 1945; vocals) of 
Deep Purple to record the band’s 11th studio album, 
Born Again (1983). Gillan’s style was quite differ- 
ent from Ozzy’s and Dio’s. It was defined by his 
high-pitched “heavy metal scream” (e.g., during 
the introduction to “Trashed”). The chilling, pulse- 
less instrumental “Stonehenge” served as an intro- 
duction to “Disturbing the Priest.” The music for 
the latter was particularly dark, angular, and disso- 
nant; the opening riff even hinted at atonality. Ward 
retumed to Sabbath to record this album. He had been 
sober for several months around the time of the re- 
cording, but the idea of touring again without Ozzy 
turned him back to drinking, and he quit the band for 
a second time. Electric Light Orchestra drummer Bev 
Bevan filled in for the tour. The stage set for this tour 
included reproductions of Stonehenge from which a 
dwarf dressed as the red-demon baby from the album 
cover jumped. This was parodied in the 1984 mocku- 
mentary This Is Spinal Tap. 

After the Born Again tour, Gillan returned to 
Deep Purple, Bevan began the ELO II project, and 
Geezer left to form the Geezer Butler Band. Iommi 
began work on a solo album in 1985, but due to record 
company pressure, it was released as Black Sabbath 
featuring Tony Iommi. When the original lineup re- 
united for a Live Aid concert in 1985, they were 
billed as “Black Sabbath featuring Ozzy Osbourne.” 


Seventh Star (1986) included Nicholls, Glenn Hughes 
(born August 21, 1952; vocals) of Deep Purple, bass- 
ists Dave Spitz (born February 22, 1958) and Gordon 
Copley (of Lita Ford’s band), and Eric Singer (born 
Eric Mensinger, May 12, 1958; drummer for Lita 
Ford). Although Iommi’s blues-influenced guitar 
solos ground the band in the classic Sabbath style, this 
release had the sound of 1980s-era metal: for instance, 
the power ballad “No Stranger to Love” was sand- 
wiched by two up-tempo metal songs, “In for the Kill” 
and “Turn to Stone.” Hughes was fired during the first 
week of the tour and was replaced with Ray Gillen 
(born Raymond Gillen, May 12, 1959, died Decem- 
ber 3, 1993), a singer who had recently worked with 
ex-Rainbow drummer Bobby Rondinelli, for the re- 
mainder of the tour. 

Bob Daisley (born Robert Daisley, February 13, 
1950; bassist for Rainbow and Ozzy) replaced Spitz 
and began work on The Eternal Idol (1987) with 
Iommi, Gillen, Singer, and Nicholls. On the album 
sleeve, however, Spitz was credited for Daisley’s per- 
formance. Gillen quit the band and was replaced with 
Tony Martin (bom Anthony Martin Harford, April 19, 
1957). Using the existing melodies and vocal phras- 
ing, Martin rerecorded Gillen’s vocal tracks in only 
eight days, as there was pressure to complete the 
album. “The Shining” was the single, a song that ap- 
peared in subsequent Martin-era set lists. The title 
track was reminiscent of “Megalomania” from Sab- 
otage and “Black Sabbath,” particularly the alterna- 
tion of soft and loud dynamics, slow tempo, and dark 
lyrics. The band played several concerts in South Af- 
rica, which caused a controversy because of the apart- 
heid laws still in effect at the time. The European tour 
was very short, just 13 performances, and a U.S. tour 
never happened. Drummer Terry Chimes (of the Clash) 
and bassist Jo Burt performed with Iommi, Martin, 
and Nicholls for these dates. 

No longer with Vertigo and Warner Bros. Re- 
cords, Sabbath signed a contract with I.R.S. in 1988. 
They began work on Headless Cross (1989) with a 
lineup that included drummer Cozy Powell (born 
Colin Flooks, December 29, 1947, died April 5, 
1998; of Rainbow and ELP), Laurence Cottle (born 
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December 16, 1961; bass), and a guest appearance 
by guitarist Brian May (of Queen). Unlike the ses- 
sions for The Eternal Idol, Martin was able to com- 
pose his own melodies for this album. Powell’s 
straightforward rock drumming greatly differed from 
Ward’s semi-improvisational style, which, paired 
with Martin’s vocal style, helped give this album a 
1980s power rock sound. Cottle was hired as a ses- 
sion musician, so Neil Murray (born Phillip Neil Mur- 
ray, August 27, 1950) of Whitesnake played bass on 
the tour. LR.S. did a poor job promoting and distrib- 
uting the album, and thus, about 75 percent of the 
U.S. dates (about one-third of the entire tour) were 
cancelled. 

The Jommi/Martin/Murray/Nicholls/Powell lineup 
recorded two albums, Zyr (1990) and Forbidden 
(1995). The former was stylistically and sonically sim- 
ilar to Headless Cross, but lyrically, it was quite dif- 
ferent. “Satan,” “Devil,” or “Lucifer” was mentioned 
in almost every song on Headless Cross, and Tyr had 
song titles such as “The Battle Of Tyr,” “Odin’s Court,” 
and “Valhalla.” Powell’s drumming on Jyr was just 
as, if not more, powerful than his work on Headless 
Cross. Tyr, like Seventh Star, contained a power bal- 
lad: “Feels Good to Me.” On the suggestion of LR.S., 
Forbidden was produced by Body Count guitarist 
Emie C. It did not have the rap-rock sound one might 
expect, with the sole exception of “Illusion of Power,” 
which had a spoken-word part performed by rapper 
Ice-T. Forbidden certainly had elements of earlier 
Sabbath, such as the “Megalomania”-like riff of “Can’t 
Get Close Enough to You” and the “Zero the Hero”— 
like riff of “Get a Grip.” 

In 1991, Dio, Geezer, and Appice rejoined Sab- 
bath, and the band wrote, recorded, and released De- 
humanizer (1992). Dio and Geezer agreed to abandon 
the “dungeons and dragons and rainbow stuff” and 
write lyrics with more current themes. The music was 
much heavier than Mob Rules; the riffs for “After All 
(The Dead)” and “Buried Alive” were particularly 
dark. Geezer’s and Appice’s performances were es- 
pecially aggressive and inventive: the introduction 
to “Master of Insanity,” in an unusual 14/8 meter, is 
but one example. For the final two concerts of the 
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tour, Sabbath was the warm-up band for Ozzy Os- 
bourne. Dio refused to be an opening act and to share 
the stage with Ozzy, so he quit the band. Rob Hal- 
ford (of Judas Priest) filled in as lead vocalist for these 
dates. Ozzy and Ward performed with Sabbath on 
the final night of that tour, the first time the original 
lineup had played together since the 1985 Live Aid 
concert. 

Dio and Appice returned in 2006, and the band 
recorded three new songs for a compilation titled 
Black Sabbath: The Dio Years (2007). To avoid con- 
fusion among audiences about the lineup, the band 
toured under the name Heaven and Hell. They re- 
leased Live from Radio City Music Hall in 2007 and 
a studio album, The Devil You Know, in 2009. This 
marked the band’s first studio album in 14 years—that 
is, of course, if one considered Heaven and Hell to 
be Black Sabbath. Taking into consideration that they 
released three songs as Black Sabbath in 2007, that 
the lineup was the same as it was on Mob Rules and 
Dehumanizer, and that the album’s sound was distinc- 
tively Black Sabbath, The Devil You Know was Sab- 
bath’s 19th full-length studio release. 

Between Dehumanizer and Forbidden, Sabbath re- 
leased Cross Purposes (1994). Once Appice left with 
Dio for the second time, Martin returned, and Bobby 
Rondinelli (born Robert Rondinelli, July 27, 1955; 
drummer for Rainbow) joined the band for the album 
and tour. With Geezer back in the lineup and contrib- 
uting to the songwriting, this album had elements of 
Dehumanizer and pre-1984 Sabbath. Cross Purposes— 
Live, recorded during the 1994 tour, was released in 
1995 only a few months before Forbidden. Rondinelli 
left the band near the end of the tour and was temporar- 
ily replaced by Ward. Rondinelli rejoined the band, re- 
placing Powell during the 1995 Forbidden tour. 

“The OzzFest ’97,” was a tour which, of numer- 
ous hard rock and metal bands, included Black Sabbath 
with Ozzy, lommi, Geezer, and drummer Mike Bordin 
(of Faith No More). Ward played two concerts with 
the band later that year, and they subsequently re- 
leased a live album, Reunion (1998), with two new 
studio tracks: “Psycho Man” and “Selling My Soul.” 
These were the first new songs recorded by this 
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lineup since 1978. They toured in 1998, but Ward 
suffered a heart attack, and Appice filled in. All four 
original members (i.e., Ozzy, Geezer, lommi, Ward) 
toured in 1999, 2001, 2004, and 2005. In 2001, they 
wrote songs for an album that never came to fruition, 
although “Scary Dreams” appeared in their touring 
set list that year. It was announced on November 11, 
2011, that the original lineup would record their first 
full-length album since 1978, Ward announced on 
his website that due to an “unsignable” contract, he 
would not be taking part in the 2012 concert dates. In 
January 2012, it was announced that Iommi was diag- 
nosed with cancer. On June 20, 2013, Black Sabbath 
released its 19th studio album titled /3. Following 
the release, the band launched a successful tour. 
A 20th album has been planned and a final tour (called 
The End) is planned through 2016. 

Of all the Sabbath alumni, Ozzy has had the most 
success as a solo artist: 10 successful studio albums 
over 30 years, numerous tours, and the hit TV show The 
Osbournes. Ozzy employed several Sabbath alumni in 
his band, including Geezer, Daisley, Airey, and Rick 
Wakeman and his son Adam Wakeman (Adam played 
on Sabbath’s 2004 and 2005 tours). Dio had much suc- 
cess as a solo artist, but to a lesser extent though by no 
means less significant. In fact, he is considered to be 
one of the best metal singers to have ever lived. lommi 
has released three solo albums, two of which featured 
Glenn Hughes. Jommi (2000) included appearances 
from Ozzy, Ward, Cottle, Brian May, Billy Corgan (of 
Smashing Pumpkins), Dave Grohl (of Nirvana and 
Foo Fighters), Matt Cameron (of Pearl Jam and Sound- 
garden), Phil Anselmo (of Pantera), and many others. 
Geezer has released three solo albums as g//z/r, later 
Geezer and GZR. The music was extremely heavy, 
often bordering on industrial metal and thrash metal. 
Ward released two solo albums; Ward One: Along the 
Way (1990) included guest appearances by Jack Bruce 
(of Cream), Zakk Wylde (of Ozzy), and three Sabbath 
alumni (Ozzy, Singer, and Copley). 

Martin is the unsung hero of Sabbath, having re- 
corded five studio albums and appeared on five tours 
with them, yet he has received little recognition. Martin 
has been part of several projects, including two solo 


albums, the first of which included Brian May and 
Sabbath alumni Murray, Cottle, and Nicholls. Gillan’s 
solo work came before his time with Sabbath, but he 
returned to Deep Purple immediately after the Born 
Again tour. After being fired from Sabbath, Hughes 
had a prolific recording career as a solo and guest 
artist, including the two aforementioned Iommi solo 
releases. After Gillen and Singer left Sabbath, they 
formed Badlands with guitarist Jake E. Lee (of Ozzy). 
Gillen died in 1993 from AIDS-related illnesses. 
Appice’s career was primarily with Dio and Black 
Sabbath/Heaven and Hell, but he has been involved 
with several other projects. 

Black Sabbath’s influence on heavy metal music 
cannot be overstated. Any successful metal band of 
the last 30 years would cite them as an influence. 
There have been many Sabbath tribute albums, some 
of which included contributions from very signifi- 
cant artists. The two Nativity in Black albums (1994 
and 2000) consisted entirely of Ozzy-era songs with 
performances by bands such as Biohazard, Faith No 
More, Godsmack, Megadeth, Pantera, Primus, Sep- 
ultura, Slayer, Soulfly, System of a Down, Type O 
Negative, Ugly Kid Joe, White Zombie, and included 
appearances by Ozzy, Ward, Geezer, Bruce Dickinson 
(Iron Maiden), Rob Halford (Judas Priest), Al Jour- 
gensen (Ministry), and even Busta Rhymes. Evil Lives 
was a tribute album with Vince Neil (Métley Criie) 
singing “Paranoid,” and Tribute to Black Sabbath: 
Eternal Masters included Cannibal Corpse’s cover of 
“Zero the Hero.” Numerous covers of Sabbath songs 
have been recorded or performed live by bands such 
as Anthrax, Metallica, Frank Zappa, Green Day, the 
Bad Plus, the Flaming Lips, and too many others to 
mention. Other artists (Beastie Boys, Eminem, Ice-T, 
Sir Mix-a-Lot, and Soundgarden, to list only a few) 
have sampled Sabbath in their own work or used Sab- 
bath’s songs with new lyrics. 

Sabbath’s music has made many appearances 
in popular culture. For instance, Beavis and Butt- 
head (of the animated MTV show) chanted the gui- 
tar riffs to “Iron Man” and “Electric Funeral.” In 
one episode, they watched the 1970 music video of 
“Tron Man,” and Butthead humorously mistook the 


siesta 


21-year-old Ozzy as being “Ozzy’s son” instead of the 
40-year-old Ozzy with whom he was familiar. 

Sabbath has sold over 75 million records world- 
wide, of which 16 million were sales in the United 
States certified by the RIAA. Paranoid, the band’s 
best-selling release, went four times platinum (U.S.) 
in 1995, and by the time of this writing, it is likely that 
it has sold over five million copies in the United States 
alone. It is estimated that Paranoid has sold over 16 
million copies worldwide. Master of Reality and their 
“greatest hits collection” We Sold Our Soul for Rock 
‘n’ Roll (1976) went double platinum (U.S.) in 2001 
and 2000, respectively. Black Sabbath, Heaven and 
Hell, Reunion, Sabbath Bloody Sabbath, and Vol. 4 
went platinum (U.S.), and Mob Rules, Never Say Die!, 
Sabotage, and Technical Ecstasy went gold (U.S.). 

Aside from the negative criticism from the press 
in their earliest years, Black Sabbath has earned 
much respect and accolades from musicians, fans, 
and the press throughout their career. Sabbath won 
a Grammy in 2000 for their performance of “Iron 
Man” on Reunion and were inducted into the Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame in 2006. During the induc- 
tion speech, Lars Ulrich (of Metallica) summed up 
Sabbath’s place in rock history: “Black Sabbath 
is, and always will be, synonymous with the term 
‘heavy metal.’” 

Nolan Stolz 


Selected Discography 
Black Sabbath, Vertigo (UK), VO 6 and Warner Bros. Re- 
cords (US) WS 1871, 1970. 


Masters of Reality, Warner Bros. Records BS 2562, 1971. 
Paranoid, Warner Bros. Records WS 1887, 1971. 
Black Sabbath Vol. 4, Warner Bros. Records BS 2602, 1972. 


Sabbath Bloody Sabbath, Warner Bros. Records BS 2695, 
1974. 


Sabotage, Warner Bros. Records BS 2822, 1975. 
Technical Ecstasy, Warner Bros. Records BS 2969, 1976. 
Never Say Die!, Warner Bros. Records BSK 3186, 1978. 
Heaven and Hell, Warner Bros. Records BSK 3372, 1980. 
Mob Rules, Warner Bros. Records BSK 3605, 1981. 

Born Again, Warner Bros. Records 1-23978, 1983. 
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Seventh Star, Warner Bros. Records 1-25337, 1986. 

The Eternal Idol, Warner Bros. Records 9 25548-1, 1987. 
Headless Cross, 1.R.S. IRS-82002, 1989. 

Tyr, LR.S. X2 13049, 1990. 

Dehumanizer, Reprise Records 9 26965-2, 1992. 

Cross Purposes, I.R.S. 07777 13222 2 8, 1994. 
Forbidden, 1.R.S. 72438 30620 27, 1995. 

Reunion, Epic E2K-69115, 1998. 

The Dio Years, Rhino R2 116668, 2007. 


The Devil You Know (as Heaven and Hell), Rhino R2 
518862, 2009. 
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Blind Faith (1969) 


The term “supergroup” was invented to describe 
Blind Faith, the short-lived collaboration between 
Eric Clapton (born Eric Patrick Clapton, March 30, 
1945; guitar/vocals) and Steve Winwood, two of the 
most respected musicians in Britain. The band, which 
included Ginger Baker on drums and Ric Grech 
on bass, was one of the most successful of the late 
1960s, though they were only together seven months. 
Ultimately a victim of unrealistic expectations and 
the expansion of concert business in the late 1960s, 
Blind Faith’s brief tenure yielded an album that 
has endured as one of most beloved of the period, 


